OBSESSIONAL NEUROSIS AND SUPER-EGO

what is called a "positive" Oedipus complex.3 So that his infantile
neurosis may be regarded as a mild, even 'normal5 one; his anxiety,
as we know, was readily dissipated by a short piece of analysis.

The neurosis of the so-called Wolf Man, a four-year-old boy, pre-
sents quite a different picture. The development of this boy cannot be
described as normal. Freud writes of him:e. . . His attitude to female
objects had been disturbed by an early seduction and his passive,
feminine side was strongly developed. The analysis of his wolf-dream
revealed very little intentional aggressiveness towards his father, but
it brought forward unmistakable proof that what repression overtook
was his passive tender attitude to his father. In his case, too, the other
factors may have been operative as well; but they were not in evi-
dence.'1 The analysis of the wolf-man 'shows that the idea of being
devoured by the father gives expression, in a form that has undergone
regressive degradation, to a passive, tender impulse to be loved by
him in a genital-erotic sense'.2

Regarded in the light of our previous discussion, this idea is seen
not only to express a passive tender yearning which has been de-
graded by regression, but, over and above this, to be a relic of a very-
early stage of development.3 If we look upon the boy's fear of being
devoured by a wolf not only as a substitute by distortion for the idea
of being castrated by his father, but, as I would suggest, as a primary-
anxiety which has persisted in an unchanged form along with later,
modified versions of it, then it would follow that there had been a
fear of the father active in him which must have decisively influenced
the course of his abnormal development. In the phase when sadism
is at its height, ushered in by the oral-sadistic instincts, the child's
desire to introject his father's penis, together with his intense oral-
sadistic hostile impulses, give rise to fears of a dangerous, devouring
animal which he equates with his father's penis. How far he can
succeed in overcoming and modifying this fear of his father will in
part depend on the magnitude of his destructive tendencies. The
Wolf Man did not overcome this early anxiety. His fear of the wolf,
which stood for his fear of his father, showed that he had retained the
image of his father as a devouring wolf in subsequent years. For, as we

1 ibid.                                                                                    2 ibid., p. 105.

3 It seems to me important not merely from a theoretical point of view, but
from a therapeutic one as well, to decide whether at the outbreak of the
child's neurosis his idea of being devoured was receiving a regressive cathexis
only, or whether it had retained its original activity side by side with later
modifications; for we are concerned not only with the content of an idea but,
above all, with the anxiety attached to it. We cannot fully understand such an
anxiety, either in its quantitative or its qualitative aspect, until we have
recognized it as an anxiety which underlies neurosis and which is specific
for psychosis.
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